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It only remains for me to say that I have tried to compress 
my remarks into as short a space as I could. I have therefore 
not only refrained as much as possible from commenting on the 
different quotations I have given, but I have endeavoured to cite 
those authors alone whose statements seemed to deserve mention 
here, whether from the originality of their observations or for 
similar worthy reasons. It is very probable that I have omitted 
to name some: in this case I shall be most ready to receive 
additional information on the subject from any one. But I trust 
I have already adduced a mass of conflicting testimony sufficient 
to satisfy an impartial judge that there is much more in this 
interesting matter than can be set at rest by a few words, un- 
supported by any really new facts, in the tone which Dr. Gloger 
has adopted; and, for the honour of natural history and of 
naturalists, the questions I have above propounded require 
answers. 


Elveden, January 29, 1862. 


P.S. February 17, 1862.—Since the foregoing article was 
written, I have received the fifth part of the ‘ Journal fiir Orni- 
thologie’ for 1861, which was published on the 25th January 
last, and contains (p. 898) a short’ note from Professor Owen on 
this subject. The Professor conclusively shows that he has been 
egregiously misrepresented by Dr. Gloger, but is slightly in error 
when he states that the French Academicians found a gular 
pouch to exist in the Great Bustard. No mention is made by 
them, in the account to which I have referred, of the existence of 


such an organ in any one of the six male examples which they 
examined. 


XVI.—Five Weeks in the Peninsula of Florida during the Spring 
of 1861, with Notes on the Birds observed there. By GEORGE 
CavenpisH Taytor, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., &e. (Part I.) 


Owrne to political events in America I was compelled to defer 
my expedition to Florida, last spring, to a much later period than 
I had originally intended, and the same causes brought it to an 
abrupt termination. Before leaving Baltimore, I was so fortunate 
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as to meet, at the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, Dr. 
Henry Bryant of Boston. This gentleman, having passed three 
winters in Florida, was well acquainted with the localities 
where the most interesting birds were to be found, and gave 
me information respecting them which proved to be of great 
value. I think it better to include my notes of observation on 
the different species in the article which I propose to submit to 
the readers of ‘The Ibis,’ but I will commence by giving a list of 
the principal birds which came under my notice. The scientific 
names are from Baird’s Catalogue of North American Birds : 


Cathartes aura. 
Cathartes atratus. 


Turkey Buzzard. 
Black Vulture. 


American Kestrel. Tinnunculus sparverius. 


Swallow-tailed Hawk. 
Bald Eagle. 

Fish-Hawk. 

Mottled Owl. 

Barred Owl. 

Parakeet. 

Ivory-hilled Woodpecker. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker. 
Pileated Woodpecker. 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
Gold-winged Woodpecker. 


Ruby-throated Humming-bird. 


Chuck-will’s-widow. 
Night Hawk. 

Belted Kingfisher. 
King-bird (Bee Martin). 
Robin. 

Blue-bird. 

Scarlet Tanager. 
Loggerhead Shrike. 
Mocking-bird. 
Cat-bird. 

Brown Thrush. = 
Indigo-bird. 
Cardinal Grosbeak. 
Towhé Bunting. 
Swamp Blackbird. 
Meadow Starling. 
Boat-tailed Grakle. 


Nauclerus furcatus. 
Haliaétus leucocephalus. 
Pandion carolinensis. 
Scops asio. 

Syrnium nebulosum. 
Conurus carolinensis. 
Campephilus principalis. 
Picus villosus. 

Picus borealis. 
Hylatomus pileatus. 
Centurus carolinus. 
Colaptes auratus. 
Trochilus colubris. 
Antrostomus carolinensis. 
Chordeiles popetue. 
Ceryle alcyon. 

Tyrannus carolinensis. 
Turdus migratorius. 
Sialia sialis, 

Pyranga rubra. 

Collyrio ludovicianus. 
Mimus polyglottus. 
Mimus carolinensis. 
Harporhynchus rufus. 
Cyanospiza cyanea. 
Cardinalis virginianus. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Agelaius pheeniceus. 
Sturnella magna. 
Quiscalus major. 
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Crow Blackbird. 
Blue Jay. 
Florida Jay. 
Common Dove. 
Ground Deve. 
Wild Turkey. 
Quail. 

Sandhill Crane. 


Crying Bird (or Courlan). 


Peal’s Egret. 
Louisiana Heron. 
White Heron. 
Great Blue Heron. 
Blue Heron. 

Green Heron. 
Roseate Spoonbill. 
Black-necked Stilt. 
Willet. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 
Long-billed Curlew. 
Clapper Rail. 

Coot. 

Floridan Gallinule. 
Seaup Duck. 

Brown Pelican. 
Floridan Cormorant. 
Water Turkey. 


Quiscalus versicolor. 
Cyanura cristata. 
Cyanocitta floridana. 
Zenaidura carolinensis. 
Chameepelia passerina. 
Meleagris gallopavo. 
Ortyx virginianus. 
Grus canadeusis. 
Aramus giganteus. 
Demiegretta pealii. 


Demiegretta ludoviciana. 


Herodias egretta. 
Ardea herodias. 
Florida czrulea. 
Butorides virescens. 
Platalea ajaja. 
Himantopus nigricollis. 


Symphemia semipalmata. 


Tringoides macularius. 
Numenius longirostris. 
Rallus crepitans. 
Fulica americana. 
Gallinula galeata. 
Fulix marila. 
Pelecanus fuscus. 
Graculus floridanus. 
Plotus anhinga. 


9 


Bonaparte’s Gull. Chroicocephalus philadelphia. 


I leave Baltimore on the 13th of March. Charleston is my 
first stopping-place. Here I remain three days, principally to 
gain information concerning future movements. For this pur- 
pose I visit Dr. Bachman, who was in Florida last year. He 
gives most encouraging accounts of the birds, and expresses his 
wish to go with me; but having two sons serving in the batteries 
on Morris Island, is resolved not to leave Charleston until he 
has seen the inside of Fort Sumter. Four weeks later his wish 
will be gratified; but I do not see him again. From Charles- 
ton I go by railway to Savannah, and there take a steamer for 
St. John’s River. I leave Savannah in the evening. During 
the night the steamer passes through a vast tract of swampy 
country, called Romney Marsh, which is intersected by many 
navigable creeks. These are in some places so narrow that poles 
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have to be used to prevent us going upon the banks. Next 
morning I see Pelicans in abundance, a sure sign that I have at 
last reached warmer latitudes. The country is of the same marshy 
nature until we reach Fernandina, where we push out into the 
open sea, and, two or three hours before sunset, enter the St. 
John’s River. Here Pelicans and various kinds of Wild Ducks 
are numerous. The latter are passing overhead, but at so great 
a height that I cannot distinguish the species. I also see Bald 
Eagles and several species of Ardeida. The steamer remains 
through the night-at Jacksonville, and early next morning con- 
tinues her voyage. Here the water is fresh, and there are no 
Pelicans. The banks of the river are low and densely covered 
with wood, of which Pine forms the principal part. All the trees 
are covered with long pendent moss, which gives them a highly 
picturesque appearance; but the river is too wide for scenic 
effect, and the steamer keeps in mid-channel. 

I disembark at a small place called Orange Hills, on the 
east bank of the river, a few miles below Pilatka. Here I remain 
a few days to wait for the steamer whieh is to take me to Enter- 
prise, and which only goes once a week. The house in which I 
stay is situated in a grove of orange-trees ; hence the name. The 
trees are in full bearing, and the ground is covered with fruit. 
The climate is so mild that bananas and other tropical fruits will 
ripen. Strawberries are now plentiful, and have been so for the 
last month. Green peas and salad are also in season. I take 
my gun and go out to look fer birds. I see Barred Owls, Crows, 
Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinal Grosbeaks, Ground Doves, Crow- 
Blackbirds, Meadow Larks, Kildeer Plovers, Kingfishers, Eagles, 
and various kinds of Hawks. Humming-birds are always to be 
met with about the flowers in front of the house. The orange- 
trees are never without Blue Jays and Common Doves. Quails are 
plentiful in the pme-woods where the trees have been thinned 
out and the grass and the scrub palmetto are able to grow. 

But Mocking-birds are the most abundant of all. Florida 
might well be called the “ Mocking-bird State.” These birds are 
very destructive to fruit, especially grapes. I am told of a man 
living at St. Augustine who, during one summer, killed eleven 
hundred, and buried them at the roots of his grape vines. On 
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the river I see flocks of Seaups, which they here call Roff Ducks. 
Anhingas are always sitting on posts or branches of trees which 
overhang the water. 

On the 24th of March I go to Pilatka to be in time for the 
steamer for Enterprise, which leaves early the next morning. 
Pilatka is a small village of wooden houses, on a sandy savannah, 
frequented in winter by invalids from the Northern States, and, 
as I am informed by the initiated, abounding with fleas at all 
seasons. Pilatka is the “ultima Thule” of steamboats from 
Savannah and Charleston. The only steamer which goes higher 
up the St. John’s River is the ‘ Darlington,’ a high-pressure 
boat, which draws some four or five feet of water. The St. 
John’s is fully a mile wide at Pilatka. I shall now continue my 
notes in the form of a journal. 

March 25.—We leave Pilatka at daybreak. The river be- 
comes much more narrow, but opens out again into Lake George. 
Thus far I see but few birds. There is a bar at the débouchure of 
the river into Lake George, with only just water enough for the 
steamer. South of Lake George, the river, until it leaves Lake 
Monroe, is very shallow, narrow, and winding. In places it 
is hardly wider than the steamer, and the curves are very sharp. 
The banks are covered with forest, in which the palmetto is very 
conspicuons, and, with the hanging moss, gives a tropical appear- 
ance to the scenery. Here and there the river opens out into 
lagoons covered with water-plants. Two of these lagoons are 
of some size. They are called Spring-Garden and Beresford 
Lakes, and as we pass through them the plants grow so thick 
that the water is hardly visible. I observe White-headed Eagles, 
numerous Ospreys, a pair of Swallow-tailed Kites, Coots, Galli- 
nules, Cormorants, and Anhingas innumerable. Many of the 
latter are young birds, hardly old enough to fly. 

Kingfishers are abundant ; Great Crow-Blackbirds, here called 
Jackdaws, and Red-shouldered Blackbirds are flying here and 
there, and settling on the floating leaves. There are White 
Herons and White Egrets, the latter with yellow legs. I see 
no Ducks, and only a single flock of Parroquets, which fly scream- 
ing over our heads, and settle in a grove of pine-trees. 

Tortoises are common, generally sitting on the bank or on 
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the fallen limb of a tree; some of them are of large size, fully 
eighteen inches long. They are shy, and slip into the water be- 
fore the boat comes very near them. Alligators of all sizes, from 
two to twelve fect long, are numerous. They are either floating 
on the surface of the water, or lying asleep in sunny spots on 
the bank. Often they let the boat come abreast of them before 
they will move. Captain Brock, the owner of the ‘ Darlington,’ 
takes his post on the upper deck with a couple of rifles, and fires 
at every alligator that affords a fair shot. He is a good marks- 
man, and hits several, which flounder about for a time and then 
disappear. He fired at one, about seven feet long, swimming 
ahead of the boat. The first shot struck it, and a second killed 
it dead. It turned over with its mouth wide open; the tail sunk, 
and the head remained on the surface. 

I saw a very large Alligator floating belly upwards, with several 
Turkey Buzzards perched on it. It is probable that several are 
killed on cvery trip of the ‘Darlmgton,’ which passes twice in 
each week. The skins are of value, when they can be obtained, 
for making shoe-leather. The skin from the belly and lower 
part is what is used: that on the back is too hard. Brock 
said that the Alligators had greatly decreased in number in this 
part of the river from the constant shooting at them, and that 
now there was not one where ten might have been seen a few 
years ago. 

In Lakes Jessup and Harney, higher up the St. John’s, where 
no steamers navigate, they are still as plentiful as ever. They 
are said to be very destructive to pigs, but cannot do much harm 
in a country where the population is so scanty as in Florida. 
We see four or five flocks of Wild Turkeys feeding close to the 
river bank. The passage of the steamer does not appear to alarm 
them; but Brock and some of the passengers fire at and, I am 
happy to say, miss them, for if killed they cannot be recovered. 
The Turkeys do not attempt to fly, but run off with great speed. 

I heard several passengers regretting that they had not brought 
guns with them. I observed that I did not care to shoot what 
I could not get or use when killed. Their reply was that they 
only shot for the fun of killing. Such people soon destroy all 
the game in a country, without benefiting any one. The Deer 
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are greatly used up hercabouts, and the Turkeys are rapidly di- 
minishing in numbers. But there are no settlements near this 
part of our route, which probably accounts for their presence and 
their tameness. From Pilatka to Enterprise is 110 miles, and we 
arrive at 6 p.m. The settlement consists of a good-sized hotel, 
the property of Captain Brock, and another wooden building, 
used as a court-house, built on the shore of Lake Monroe, only 
a few yards from the water. Next morning an alligator, about 
six fect long, is shot from the ‘Darlington,’ while lying on the 
beach, just in front of the hotel windows. 

March 26.—I walk out at sunrise in search of birds, but as the 
locality is strange to me, I do not go to any great distance from 
the house. I see Ospreys, plenty of Blue Jays, Scarlet Tanagers, 
Quails, Towhé Buntings, White and Green Herons, an Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker, and a pair of Black-necked Stilts. Next 
morning I leave, soon after daylight, in an open waggon drawn 
by two half-starved horses, which makes a weekly trip with the 
mail to New Smyrna, on the Atlantic coast. The distance is 
thirty miles of deep sandy road, through scrub and open pine- 
barrens—as sterile and dreary a country as can well be con- 
ceived. Our progress is so slow that the journey occupies the 
whole of the day. 

There are only two or three settlers on the road. Like all 
the small settlers, or “crackers” as they are called in Florida, they 
own cattle or swine, and lead a nomad life in the “ piny woods,” 
building a Jog-hut here and there, and moving further into the 
wilds when they “ get crowded,” that is, when any others come 
within five or six miles of them. One of them told me that 
there were a “ smart ” of Bears, Wolves, and Turkeys about. The 
Wolves had been “bad” on his hogs, and he had killed a good 
many of them with strychnine. Every “cracker” has a rifle of 
course, and uses it. The consequence is, that wherever he 
locates himself game becomes scarce. It is either killed up, by 
the perpetual shooting at all seasons, or becomes “ scared ” and 
retires further into the forest. 

Near some half-dried lagoons, a few miles from Enterprise, I 
see some Crancs, either Grus canadensis or G. americana, and in 
the “piny woods” there are numerous Bald Eagles. A flock 
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of Parrakeets alights in a pine-tree close to the roadside. [am 
near enough for a shot, but their plumage so closely assimilates 
to the foliage that I cannot distinguish them, as the sun is 
shining directly in my face. To my great disgust they fly away, 
screaming loudly. The present settlement of New Smyrna con- 
sists of two wooden houses, one of whish belongs to a man of 
the name of Sheldon. It has recently been enlarged, and is 
now elevated to the rank of an hotel or boarding-house, for the 
benefit of invalids who come here in winter; and I must say 
that it is one of the most comfortable houses of the kind that I 
have yet met with in America. It is situated at the head of 
Mosquito Inlet, about three miles from the sea. In front of the 
house are several swampy islands of various extent, covered with 
reeds and mangroves. 

March 28.—I go out at sunrise, and explore the vicinity of 
Sheldon’s house. Except a bit of badly cultivated ground close 
to the settlement, the whole of the back country is now over- 
grown with bush, although formerly large tracts were under 
cultivation, producing cotton and sugars. Much of the bush is 
mere scrub ; but there are large “ hummocks,” as they here eall 
the thick woods of palmetto, oak, magnolia, and other trees. 
Nearly everywhere throughout Florida the ground is covered 
with a dwarf palmetto, which grows in patches, like fern, and is 
most difficult to walk through. It is called “ saw ”-palmetto, as 
the stem of the plant is covered with sharp points, like the teeth 
of a saw. A common practice here, as in other countries, is to 
set fire to the woods and bushes, to burn off the rubbish and 
allow the young grass to grow up. After the fire has passed 
over the saw-palmetto, it leaves the sharp-edged stems all stand- 
ing, as tough and pliable as wire, and more difficult than ever to 
traverse, with the additional disadvantage of being covered with 
soot, so much soas to blacken everything with whieh they come 
in contact. 

T see Towhé Buntings in plenty, and King-Birds, White and 
Blue Herons, are constantly flying overhead, between the marshes 
and the hummocks. For some time I find nothing worthy of notice 
until my return homewards, when, close to the gate of Sheldon’s 
enclosure, I see several Florida Jays (Cyanocitta floridana) among 
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the serubby bushes, and suceeed in killing two; a third is ob- 
tained by my companion. They appear to be much less restless 
and noisy than the common Blue Jay. Shortly after I get home, 
I find some of the children attempting to skin another, which 
some one has shot and given to them. They willingly exchange 
it with me for a Blue Jay, whieh answers their purpose as well, 
so I feel that upon the whole my morning’s work has been 
by no means unproductive. In the afternoon I go out with 
Sheldon, who aets as pilot and harbour-master, to the Bar, at 
the entrance of Mosquito Inlet. We see Cormorants, Pelicans, 
and Ospreys in abundance. The latter have now got nests, and 
are busy fishing. Each bird, after making its plunge, which is 
rarely unsuccessful, flies off to the woods with its prey. I ob- 
serve that they invariably hold the fish in the same position, viz. 
parallel to their body, and with the head always foremost. So 
unexeeptional is this, that if I had not seen several on the 
wing at onee, I should have had some difficulty in persuading 
myself that it was not the same bird seen repeatedly. Instinet, 
no doubt, teaches the bird that its prey earried in this manner 
offers the least resistance to its flight. I did not see so many 
varieties of birds about the Bar as I had expeeted. There are 
some vessels lying there, laden with live oak, waiting for a 
change of wind to go to sea; and the crews are always “ loafing ” 
about the shore with guns, and driving everything away. Sheldon 
says that Terns breed in numbers on the sand-banks, but this 
will be later in the season. 

29th.—Out early in the morning to some extensive pine-bar- 
rens about two miles inland. I see a small flock of Parroquets, 
and with some little difficulty manage to get within range and 
kill two, only one of which I can find. I also see an Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker. In the afternoon I go along the shore, and kill a 
Willet—one of a small flock which are feeding on the mud from 
whieh the tide has receded. . 

30th.—Out at sunrise to some savannahs or open meadows, 
about three miles south of Sheidon’s. It is very gamy-looking 
ground, with grassy savannah and thick hummocky woods lying 
in alternate belts. Birds are scarce, and I only got a Pileated 
Woodpecker, but sce in the distance two Deer and a Turkey. 
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My companion shoots an Opossum which is sitting on the branch 
of a sapling some twenty feet from the ground. Being a stranger 
to the woods, he is greatly pleased at his feat, as he is under the 
impression that he has killed a ?Coon, until I undeceive him. 

Thunderstorm all the afternoon. Every evening while at New 
Smyrna I go out in the hopes of obtaining a Chuck- Will’s- 
Widow, but always unsuccessfully. They are common, but not 
plentiful, and a few make a great show in the way of noise. 
They do not begin to eall until the red light has disappeared 
from the horizon, and twilight here lasts so short a time that, 
unless one happens to be in the right place at the right moment, 
the chance of getting a fair shot is small. Moreover they fre- 
quent such thiek places that it is almost impossible to see them 
when sitting, unless they should happen to be on an old stump 
or rail-fence with a clear background, which piece of luck never 
occurred to me. On one occasion I stood within a few yards of 
a thick brake in which one was calling, and could not see it; nor 
would it fly out even when I discharged my gun into the covert. 
Frequently, in the “ gloaming,” I used to peer into the dark 
places where they were calling, and shot at a leaf or a tuft of 
foliage on the chance of its being a bird. Their plumage is so 
delicate that it is necessary to be at a fair distance from them ; 
for if near, the shot would damage them so much as to make 
them useless for specimens. A thick, warm, foggy evening is 
the best for them, as they then call earlier and fly about more ; 
and this is just the sort of evening when mosquitoes and sand- 
flies are most lively and bite the sharpest, rendering it impossible 
to stand still, which considerably diminishes the chance of a fair 
shot. 

The ery of “ Chuck-Will’s- Widow ” is distinctly and rapidly 
uttered, and in most liquid notes. The last syllable is gene- 
rally prolonged. Often the bird commences with “will’s-widow, 
will’s-widow,”’ two or three times uttered; then “chuck, chuck, 
chuck-will’s-widow.” I believe they only utter this ery when 
sitting, never when on the wing. They also make a grunting 
noise. In habits the Whip-Poor-Will greatly resembles the 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow, and is equally difficult to shoot. Its 
notes are equally liquid and rapidly uttered, often running the 
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three words into one, as “ Wipperwill.” It also frequently com- 
mences with “ Whip, whip,” two or three times before uttering 
its full note. I did not observe it in Florida. Just before the 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow begins to call, the bushes often resound 
with the cry of a small bird, which I was unable to obtain. 
Its cry is very peculiar, and sounds like “churrrrr,” very 
roughly uttered and prolonged. The people about said it was — 
a Cat-Bird; but they were wrong, as I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the note of the Cat-Bird. While out in the woods 
in the evening I used frequently to see Barred Owls sitting on 
the open branches. They were tame, and would allow of my 
approach within a short distance. 

March 31.—Out at sunrise to the pine-barrens. I see plenty 
of both Quiscalus major and Q. versicolor. I observe but very few 
females in proportion to the males. This is strange, for I re- 
member when in Honduras that the majority was the other way. 
The male there has the character of being polygamous ; but 
here it appears that the contrary rule of polyandry obtains. 

Quails are abundant, and particularly so on these pine-bar- 
rens. With a pointer or setter, very good sport might be had ; 
but, without a dog, it is useless to attempt shooting them. I 


sometimes start a covey from under my feet, and occasionally 
/ some of them fly into the trees, when I secure a few for the pot. 


Karly in the morning they are to be seen running about in 
the road which passes through the pine-barrens, from Smyrna 
to Enterprise. 

I hear “Clapper Rails” every evening, and sometimes during 
the day, calling among the mangrove-bushes which grow in the 
swampy islands opposite Sheldon’s house. The cover is so dense, 
that without a dog it would be impossible to get a shot. The 
mud too is deep and stiff; so upon the whole there is no great 
encouragement to go in pursuit of them. My habit here is to 
go out at daybreak. By nine o’clock in the morning the sun is 
becoming hot: I come in, have my bath and breakfast, and then 
set to work skinuing birds. In the afternoon I go out again; 
but the morning is always the more productive. From 9 to 11 
o’clock is the hottest time of the day, as the sea-breeze does not 
sct in until about the latter hour. The thermometer in my room 
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averages about 76°. The heat out of doors is never oppressive 
as long as there is any breeze to be felt; but in woods inland, 
where the sea-breeze does not penetrate, it is occasionally very 
sultry. The sea-breeze is loaded with moisture, and I find some 
difficulty in getting my bird-skins to dry well. Sometimes the 
damp air affects them so much as to cause feathers to fall off, 
especially from the head and tips of the wings. 

April 1.—Out in the morning early, but did nothing. There 
was a thick fog, and for some time I lost my way in the bush. 
In the afternoon I went some miles to the south along the savan- 
nahs, and came back by the shore—a long tramp through marshes 
and scrub as high as my head, and very thick. This was a pro- 
fitless day’s work, as I only saw two large Woodpeckers, either 
Pileated or Ivory-billed, and they were so wild that I could not 
get within a hundred yards of them. 

A day or two ago, two Englishmen, H— and L—, returned to 
Smyrna from Indian River, where they had been for the last 
month on a sporting expedition. They took with them two 
boats, with George Sheldon—Sheldon’s eldest son, to whom the 
boats belonged—and a coloured man, named Bill, to cook and 
mind the camp. Before leaving, they went out one afternoon to 
a large hammock, called the Back Swamp, to look for Turkeys. 
While waiting there, a she-bear and cub ran up to them. They 
shot the former, but missed the latter. 

Upon the whole they did not have much shooting. They only 
killed one bear and three or four deer, but a good many alligators, 
and they had good sport in fishing and harpooning Saw-fish. 
Some of the saws which they brought back were fully three feet 
long. They had no good dogs, which are indispensable for find- 
ing bears in a country so thickly wooded. They express them- 
selves greatly pleased with the trip, particularly with the deli- 
cious, healthy, and cheerful climate, which is so well adapted for 
camping out, and with the never-failing sport in fishing. The 
fish usually caught were Drum and Sheepshead, both plentiful 
in these waters. They were not ornithologists, and could tell 
me but little about the birds. They noticed a few flocks of 
Parroquets and some large Woodpeckers. 

The quadrupeds in this part of Florida are deer (Virginian), 
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bears, cougars, or tigers as they are called, otters, foxes, racoons, 
opossums, squirrels, and rabbits. Bears are very plentiful in 
some localities. Sir Francis Sykes, with a party of friends, 
passed three winters on this coast, making Sheldon’s their head- 
quarters. One winter they killed as many as thirty-five bears, 
principally on Merritt’s Island, near Cape Canaveral, where they 
were camping out. There is no possibility of having good sport 
with bears without dogs. At certain times the bears are in the 
habit of coming down to the shore to feed on Horse-shoe Crabs, 
and shots at them may then be obtained by stalking. <A few 
years ago Roseate Spoonbills were plentiful down Indian River, 
but of late their numbers have greatly diminished, owing to their 
being shot for the sake of the wings, which are greatly in demand 
for the purpose of making fans. People from the Northern States, 
who come to Florida to pass the winter, buy them to take back 
as presents. I have heard of seven dollars being given for a pair. 
A negro steward on board the ‘ Darlington,’ a slave, offered me 
13 dollar a pair for as many as I could let him have (I had 
none), and said that he could sell them for two dollars, which 
I believe is the minimum price. At this figure they will soon 
be killed down. Sheldon’s two sons, George and Henry, kill 
numbers of them. From the former’s account, it appears that 
these birds, after breeding down Indian River, move northwards 
and remain during the summer in the salt-marshes about Smyrna. 
One, which had been bronght up from Indian River to Shel- 
don’s, a year ago, is now here, and quite tame, associating with 
the poultry. It can fly well, and frequently takes itself off to 
the shore to feed when the tide is out. 

While I was staying at Smyrna Henry Sheldon brought up 
four young Spoonbills from Indian River, which he had taken 
from the nest a short time previous. There appeared to be no 
difficulty in rearing them. 

April 2.—Thick fog in the morning. Out at nine o’clock, for 
a couple of hours; but the sun is very hot, and I get nothing. 
The only bird of any account seen is a Swallow-tailed Kite, 
soaring at a distance. One great advantage of this part of Flo- 
rida—at least at this time of year—is that there are not many 
insects to trouble one. There are ncither ants, ticks, nor garra- 
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patos, nor are there many mosquitoes. Sand-fhies, which are like 
Scotch “ midges,” are plentiful enough ; and I am told there is 
any quantity of fleas, but I experienced no ineonvenience from 
them. There are some very large flies, of the same shape, and 
fully three times as large, as a blue-bottle, which buzz round one 
most pertinaciously, and are very annoying, but harmless, except 
to horses, which suffer severely from their bites. 

April 4.—At night Sheldon proposed to me to go out “ fire- 
hunting” deer. So as it was a novelty to me in the way of 
sport, I accompanied him to see what it was like, and to record 
my experiences for the information of those readers of ‘The Ibis’ 
who may not know how it is done. 

He rode in front, earrying the light, and I followed with his 
gun, acting as his gillie or after-rider. His fire-apparatus con- 
sisted of an old frying-pan with a hole in the bottom, fastened 
to the end of a short pole. This, with some pitch-pine-knots, 
all a-blaze in it, he carried over his shoulder. A piece of coarse 
canvas was fixed over the horse’s back to protect it from the 
falling cinders. The horse also carried a pair of saddle-bags 
with a supply of pine-knots to replenish the fire when necessary. 
We rode through some old fields where cotton was formerly 
grown, but which are now out of cultivation, being covered with 
coarse grass, with a few palmettos and pines growing here and 
there. In these fields the deer are in the habit of feeding at 
night. As we rode along, Sheldon was peering into the darkness, 
watching for the “shine” of the eyes of the Deer, which come 
up to look at the hght. After a short time he stopped, got off 
his horse, which I held for him, and took his gun, which was 
loaded with buck-shot. He walked on a short distance, still 
carrying the blazing frying-pan over his shoulder, and fired. I 
went up and found a year-old deer-calf, kicking on the ground, 
which, after cleaning and covering over with palmetto boughs 
to proteet it from the Turkey Buzzards, we left till morning. 
We rode on some distance further, but saw no more. There is 
no more sport m “ fire-hunting” than in shooting Pheasants at 
roost, and it is equally destructive, especially where the deer 
are not used to the practice. Here they are wild, bemg much 
hunted in all ways, and lie during the day in the swamps 
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and thick brakes, only coming out to feed in the open ground 
at night. 

Sheldon goes “ fire-hunting ” whenever the house is in want 
of fresh meat, and rarely returns empty-handed. Sometimes he 
kills three of a mght. The deer in Florida have been much re- 
duced in numbers of late years, owing to a disease called “ black 
tongue,” which made great havock among them. The disease, 
however, appears to have passed away, and their numbers are 
again on the increase. 

The blaze of the pine-knots threw a strong light for fifty yards 
around us, and we could see plainly where we were going. It 
would be very unsafe to ride in the dark, for the ground is full of 
holes, like large rabbit-burrows, made by the Land-tortoises, here 
called Gophers (Testudo carolina). These tortoises are extracted 
from their burrows by hooks with long handles, and are, I believe, 
used as food. “ Fire-hunting” is also equally successful in ob- 
taining fish. Every night one of Sheldon’s negroes goes out in 
a boat with some lighted pine-knots at the bow, and with a spear 
soon obtains enough for the use of the house. 

April 5.—About three miles inland from Sheldon’s there was 
formerly a sugar-plantation, which was devastated by the Indians 
in the war of 1835, and is now overgrown with bush. The walls 
of the sugar-mill, which was burnt, are still standing, and enclose 
the remains of the steam-engine. ‘This is one of my favourite 
resorts when after birds. The ruined sugar-mill stands on the 
edge of the pine-barren, about a hundred yards distant from a 
dense wood or hummock. I hardly ever go there without find- 
ing a covey of Quails close under the walls. I go there early 
this morning, and find a small troop of Florida Jays in some pine- 
trees which stand close to a scrubby thicket of underwood. The 
trees are so high that the Jays look no larger than Mocking- 
birds. I shoot one, and the remainder “ dive” (the most expres- 
sive word I can use) into the thicket; I go in after them, and 
succeed in killing two more, after a sharp “hunt” of some ten 
minutes, during which my clothes suffer considerably from the 
thick bush and saw-palmettos. I always observe these Jays either 
in or close to this scrubby bush, and never elsewhere. Dr. Bryant’s 
experience of them in this particular coincides with mine. 
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I see several large Woodpeckers, and get within range of one ; 
but my gun misses fire, owing to the dampness of the air. They 
appear to be birds of long flight. Occasionally I see them pass- 
ing over Sheldon’s house, flying high and with a somewhat heavy 
flapping of the wings. Deer-tracks are plentiful about the sugar- 
mill, and on my return home along a sandy pathway, I sce the 
fresh tracks of a “ Tiger,” which I trace to within a short dis- 
tanee of Sheldon’s house. The footprint is like that of a large 
dog, but distinguished from the latter by showing no marks of 
the nails. I tell Sheldon what I have seen, and he, perhaps 
thinking of the safety of his pigs, proposes to go out for a hunt 
into the hummocks near, after tigers, deer, turkeys, or anything 
we can find. As soon as I have had some breakfast we start, 
taking a lot of dogs with us to start and “tree” the game. While 
passing through the woods I shoot a fine male Pilcated Wood- 
pecker; but, as my gun is loaded with large shot, it does not 
make a good specimen. We find no Deer. A Turkey is seen 
and shot at by one of the party. I see a pair of Swallow-tailed 
Kites, and shoot at one of them, but, owing to the dense foliage, 
I cannot see with what result. Suddenly the dogs commence 
barking furiously. We go up and find them assembled at the 
foot of a lofty tree, which is covered with festoons of hanging 
moss. For a long time we can sce nothing ; but Sheldon at last 
perceives a thick lump, almost entirely hidden by moss, among 
the topmost branches. I fire, and down falls a “’Coon,” which, 
being only wounded, is quickly despatched by the dogs. Sheldon 
says that the Wild Turkeys are now nesting. According to his 
account, they lay their eggs in the pine-barrens, at the edge of a 
marsh. Parroquets, too, are also breeding about this time. They 
generally breed in the cypress-swamps. They roost in company, 
making use of a hollow tree as their resting-place. I am told 
that some live-oak-cutters, up Halifax River, saw a flock go one 
evening into a hole in a tree to roost; next day, while the birds 
were absent, they eut the trunk of the tree nearly through, only 
leaving just enough uncut to keep it standing. After the Parro- 
quets had gone in to roost, they felled it with a few blows of the 
axe, and secured them all. 


[To be continued. | - 


